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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Edwin C. Johnson 


T ONE TIME or another in his youthful life, every 
red-blooded American boy has proudly told the 
world: “When I grow up I want to be a policeman.” 

Not many of us have experienced having that dream 
come true, and the rest of us in the back of our minds 
cherish the thought always. To hold fast to that child- 
hood ambition, “I want to be a policeman” is a tribute 
to the men who represent law and order in our society. 
There could be no more necessary, no more honorable 
calling in life. The tragedy is that most of us do not 
appreciate this vital business of law enforcement. 

The policeman on his beat; the traffic cop on the 
corner; the detective ferreting out information; the state 
patrolman on our highways—all these we take too much 
for granted. They’re a vital part of living—this we 
realize; but seldom do we really stop to think how very 
much we owe them. Like so many other wonderful things 
in life, we just accept them and then forget! 

Well, it’s time we paid rightful tribute to those who 
enforce our laws. It is they who protect our lives and 
our property. It is they who guarantee our safety and 
our freedom. Too often are they underpaid—yes, under- 
paid not alone in dollars and cents, but paid not nearly 







Governor of Colorado 


enough in appreciation. We need to change this, too. 

One of the happiest memories of my former term as 
Governor of Colorado is the creation of the Colorado 
State Highway Courtesy Patrol. I have had many occa- 
sions to be proud of this organization, which has done 
and is doing so much toward effective law enforcement 
and the furtherance of safety and courtesy on our 
highways. 

No law is better than its enforcement. In enforcing 
our laws, the police and other officers are guaranteeing 
our liberties. There is no more important job than that. 

Sometimes I think that if we could somehow have an 
American policeman stationed at every crossroad in 
the world, it would be the finest guarantee of peace we 
could possibly have. That’s how effective I think they 


are in doing their job. 
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A Chief’s Editorial 


Constant Need For 
lrained Investigators 





by 


James J. Slusser. 


Superintendent of Police, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sometimes in these days of high 
speed, ultra-modern methods of crime 
detection, too much emphasis is placed 
on the mechanical aspects of solving 
a crime. There is no doubt that the 
Laboratory with its multi-machines 
and sciences is necessary for the effec- 
tive solution of a crime, but they 
should be considered only as an ad- 
junct, a help, an assistance to the 
trained investigator. 

Many a good law enforcement officer 
has lost his ability to investigate vio- 
lations because through the years he 
has grown to depend upon the magic 
services of the Lab. He feels that all 
he has to do is to pick up a piece of 
evidence, have it analyzed, and not 
only will the technicians determine 
who committed the crime, but will 
automatically appear in court to testi- 
fy against the offender and convince 
the jury of his positive guilt. Another 
modern invention which has taken a 
toll of the energy, resources, and ini- 
tiatives of the average investigator is 
—the automobile. 

Once a man or team is comfortably 
seated on the soft seats of a car, they 
are very reluctant to bestir themselves 
and pound the pavement. In the old 
days they used to say they could tell 
a policeman by the size of his feet. 
Nowadays, if they don’t do away with 
investigation by prowl car, they will 
be able to tell a policeman by the meas- 
urement of other parts of his anatomy. 

There is always a desperate need 
for good investigators. The usual 
query is what constitutes a good in- 
vestigator and I feel sure that every 
police executive will agree with my 
understanding of what is desired in 
this type of law enforcement officer. 

A good investigator must have the 
will, determination, and aggressiveness 
to ferret out facts. He must be a relent- 
less prober; he must be a “dog” who 
latches on to a fact with his teeth and 
neither man nor circumstance can 
deter him until he has shaken loose 
the information he desires. 

The investigator must be on the 
street. He must have the physical 


Stamina and the fire in his heart to 
tramp the pavements in toe-numbing, 
bitter 
heat; 


cold; sole-blistering, asphalt 
and shoe-sogging, steady rain. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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AN YOU VISUALIZE present-day police work with- 

out present-day police equipment? The development 
and progress of the police profession during the last 
quarter-century can be directly attributed to newer ways 
of increasing efficiency, of speeding communications, 
and of discarding time-wasting methods. 

Historically speaking as well as now, what police 
executives must contend with is time. Because of the 
time factor, the teletype and later. the Speed Photo, 
came into being. The element of time in its relationship 
to sudden emergency. is frequently the difference be- 
tween trouble and tragedy. The various electronic 
circuitries are important in the protective phase of 
pelice work. 

At the investigating level. electronics has given us the 
Polygravh, an instrument that has resulted in an entirely 
new approach to the art of interrogation. It has also 
given us the tape recorder. and in so doing. opened up 
challenging new vistas in investigation techniques. and 
the evaluation of evidence. 

Recording. whether speech or music, has so fired the 
imagination of man as far back as 1881. that it is no 
wonder that the tape recorder industry today is an 
active business. Latest available figures indicate that by 
December 1955, there will be about 10 million recorders 
in use by amateur recording enthusiasts alone. The 
purpose of this paper is to acquaint the police officer 
with the history of sound recording: its growth and 
progress to the present-day role it performs in_ police 
and private investigations. 

When Alexander Graham Bell received the Volta Prize 
of 50,000 frances from the Republic of France as a reward 
for inventing the telephone, he founded the Volta Labor- 
atory Association, which was devoted to further scientific 
research. Associated with Dr. Bell were his cousin. 
Chichester A. Bell and Charles Summer Tainter. They 
established headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

The phonograph engrossed their attention. and they 
set out to develop one that would meet their ideal of “a 
practical phonograph”. Toward this end they worked 
for over four years, and in 1885, after endless research. 
experiment and development work, they evolved what 
they considered the “first practical vhonograph”. To 
these pioneers in the art of recording belongs the credit 
for the first wax record, the engraved sound track, the 
floating reproducer, and the method of electroplating 
and duplicating records. These inventions were covered 
and protected with many patents which were later recog- 
nized judicially as fundamental. During 1886, Edward 
G. Easton. a prominent court stenographer of the day. 
saw one of these machines at an exhibit. 


He became so enthusiastic about it, that he formed 
the American Graphophone Company to manufacture 
the Tainter machine. He later organized the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, the purpose of which was to 
sell the machines he manufactured. 


The public sale of the Tainter Treadle Graphophone 
which was fitted with a treadle stand, making it look 
similar to the sewing machines of that day, started in 
January 1887. Washington was the scene of these 
developments. 

In 1884, the American Graphophone Co. moved to 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, where there were better facil- 
ities for manufacturing, and where they were able to 
produce about three machines a day. At the beginning 
the Tainter machines were sold for business purposes 
only, (such as office dictation). As they became better 
known, they were bought for home use, and for amuse- 
ment purposes. 


4 





Now Bell and Tainter had made no claim to | ving 
first conceived the idea of a machine whereby speech or 
sound could be recorded and reproduced. Much thought 
and experiment before their patents were complete:. had 
been expended upon the conception of such an ivstru. 
ment by several men, including Thomas A. Edison. But 
the fact remains that prior to their graphophone. the 
conception of a phonograph had never been worked out 
to practical perfection. 

The graphophone indeed, seemed to have taken the 
place of all previous mechanisms, and to have greatly 
advanced the art of recording and reproducing speech 
and sounds. 

The instruments of this era were based upon the 
natural law that speech or sound impart to the surround. 
ings. air vibrations of a form and character exceptional 
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Graphophone—Ist model 1882— 
The beginning of recording ma- 
chine history 


A Science - in - Crime Feature 


by 


Jack Edward Rytten, Private Investigator 
Baltimore, Md. 


to the particular speech or sound. Such air vibrations. 
pressing upon a diaphragm, set it into vibrations, either 
bodily or molecularly, thus correspond to air vibrations. 
Their research showed that the same form of air vibra- 
tions would always produce the same form of diaphragm 
vibrations. Conversely, the same form of diaphragm 
vibrations would produce the same form of air vibra- 
tions. Following this premise, it was not too difficult 
for Bell and Tainter to convert air vibrations into their 
corresponding diaphragm vibrations, and diaphragm 
vibrations into their corresponding air vibrations. After 
all, that was practically the telephone. The problem 
presented was to deposit these diaphragm vibrations in 
some substance, where at will they might be taken up 
and imparted to another diaphragm, which would trans 
form them into air vibrations (or playback). The greatest 
mechanical problem confronting the inventors was the 
making of a suitable substance of deposit, upon which to 
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This they finally accomplished by making a 


ret be 
record compounded of beeswax and parafhin. It was 
slight!v cohesive and amorphous. 


Upon this was traced by means of cutting stylus con- 
nected with the sound receiving diaphragm, and vibrated 
en grooves whose vertical undulations correspond 
with the vibrations imparted. This stylus, cutting these 
grooves. removed all the material necessary to be dis- 
placed and thus left the surface and density of the 
substance as it was before, except for these grooves. 
These grooves were cut with sloping walls, into which 
another stylus corresponding with the first, would easily 
fit. This second stylus (or needle) resting upon these 
grooves by gravity, and being of the proper weight 
ascertained by experiment, was moved along the groove 
by a mechanism provided for that purpose. This im- 
parted to the second diaphragm the vibrations incident 
to the elevations and depressions of the bottom of the 
groove. The effect of the whole was to give the second 
diaphragm a series of vibrations so nearly like those of 
the first. that the airwaves thereby set in motion would 
correspond very nearly to the airwaves which, in the first 
instant, set the diaphragm in motion. In other words 
they reproduced what they “heard”. 

As the disc recording made strides over the years. 
magnetic cutting heads like those manufactured by the 
Fairchild Company were in increasing use in radio sta- 
tions throughout the country, and in a few of the top 
government investigating agencies in Washington. 

Dise type recorders which were so popular a few 
years ago. are no longer in demand. With the increased 
demand for first the wire recorder, and later the tape 
recorder, there does not even seem to be any possibility 
that manufacturers can provide a cutter for home or 
police use that would cut recordings of first rate quality 
of the long playing (LP) type. 7 paler As 

Certain radio stations and professional musicians who 
still use the most elaborate and expensive equipment, the 
cost of which may run as high as $20,000, still get poor 
results from time to time from disc recording. Today. 
the cutting of LP records on plastic discs not only calls 
for instruments of the most intricate and precisely manu- 
factured kind, but the recording process itself is an art 
that is most difficult to master, requiring the skill and 
experience of a trained audio engineer. Until 15 years 
ago. a few of the biggest metropolitan police departments 
used dise recorders for their work. It is unlikely that 
row or in the future, police executives will be able 
to buy and use equipment that would enable them to cut 
really satisfactory recordings on discs. 

Magnetic recording, oddly enough, was invented not 
too long after Bell and Tainter developed the phonograph 
record. The magnetic recorder won its Danish inventor. 
Valdemar Poulsen, a prize at the Paris Exposition of 
1900. Poulsen’s machine recorded sound on wire. but 
because at this time amplifying facilities did not yet 
exist, the playback was very weak, and could only be 
heard through earphones. 

Wire recording disappeared until about early 1926, 
when the Naval Research Laboratory saw in Poulsen’s 
invention a promising method for transmitting telegraph 
signals at a great speed. The plan was to magnetically 
record messages on a wire at a normal speed, then to 
play the wire back at high speed through transmitting 
equipment to save time, and at the moment achieve a 
certain secrecy. Technical difficulties in handling fast- 
moving wire stopped these developments, and the prob- 
lem was not solved until World War II. 

In the year of 1928, many people were working in 
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California and New York trying to improve the talking 
motion picture. For a time, magnetic recording was 
seriously considered for this job. Between 1931 and 
1939, the magnetic recording scene again shifted to 
Europe, for during this interval, the Germans were 
putting a number of wire recorders on the market. 
Since among other things these magnetic recorders were 
ideal for investigating work, the Gestapo was a regular 
customer. In the United States, the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories designed a steel tape recorder called the 
Mirrophone, that was put to more innocuous purpose. 
‘lhe Mirrophone took over the routine task of reporting 
the weather on the phone. 

During World War II, between 11,000 and 12,000 
wire recorders were built. All of the ways in which these 
machines were used has never been disclosed. Some 
recorded the battle commands given aboard ships. Others 
were used to acquaint soldiers in training, with actual 
combat sounds. Still others were secreted in planes to 
pick up the unguarded remarks of the flight crews about 
new pieces of equipment. 

After the war, Brush Development Company came out 
on the market with a machine that used tape. It was 
the first recorder of its kind to be commercially sold. 
The project might have come to a halt here, except that 
word began to get around concerning a_ remarkable 
German instrument called the Magnetophone. This pro- 
duced high-fidelity recordings on a magnetic plastic 
tape. Its quality had been proven during the War, when 
a large portion of all German radio programs was re- 
corded and played back on tape by Magnetophone. Com- 
bat models were used by the German armed forces, a few 
exceptionally high fidelity models being bought by the 
Gestapo. 

At the conclusion of the war, all patents on the Mag- 
netophone and its plastic tape were held by the Alien 
Property Custodian. Therefore similar U.S. patents were 
available for licensing. One of the first companies in the 
country to take advantage of the patents was the Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Company to which the 
greatest share of credit goes for the present day tape 
recorder. MMM was the first American firm to master 
the production of excellent sound tape. It still makes 
more than half of the magnetic tape and film sold. 

The German tape of World War II was satisfactory. 
Yet it is debatable whether the movie or the phonograph 
record manufacturers would have adopted it so enthusi- 
astically, if MMM had not so greatly improved the Ger- 


man produci. The most complex problem in tape manu- 
facture is to apply a near-perfect coating of iron oxide, 
if the thickness of the coating wanders beyond extremely 
narrow limits, the strength of the recorded sound will 
wobble up and down. 

When it first came out, because of the difficuliy in 
production, tape was very expensive. Since then, home 
recording has become such a hobby ist’s craze, improved 
production techniques have reduced manufacturing costs 
and consequently the cost to the consumer is proportion. 
ately reduced. 

An interesting and important factor to Police is that 
tape recorded speech and conversation can be filed away 
and kept for years. Or, if no longer needed, tape can 
be erased, and re-used over and over again. 

The average inexpensive tape recorders sold primarily 
for the amateur enthusiast, possess an excellent fidelity, 
when you consider that they are only equipped with 
crystal microphones. They are simple to learn, and are 
within the means of most low-budget Police Departments. 
The best of the inexpensive models retail between $150 
and $250. Although some models are available at less 
than $150, they are usually inferior, and not 
mended for Police work. There are other models priced 
from $250 to $4000. Just as wire recorders were a great 
advance over disc recording, so have tape recorders far 
surpassed in performance the now old-fashioned wire 


recom- 


recorder. 

For the police department that does not have to con- 
sider price, the Fairchild, the Presto and the Magne- 
corder are excellent pieces of equipment. They are the 
“Cadillacs” among tape recorders. 

If a department must consider the price factor, yet 
wants professional equipment that obtains exceptional 
results, and on which they can completely rely in a 
variety of monitoring and recording problems, the 
Webster-Chicago “Electric” is one that will do the job. 
This tape recorder sells for about $225. 

The Faurot tape recorder, also in the medium-price 
range, is another excellent machine that provides very 
dependable service. This unit is manufactured by a firm 
that has won worldwide recognition for its extensive 
line of crime lab products and fingerprint equipment. 

Today, tape recording is useful in a great variety of 
ways to the police officer and executive. Most Detention 
rooms or Interrogation rooms are “bugged” with con- 
cealed microphones, strategically placed behind drapes. 


under chairs. desks. tables. with the recorder, of course, 
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1955 Model Webster-Chicago Tape Recorder 


in another room nearby. The value of the Polygraph is 
increased a hundred-fold, by having a couple of con- 
cealed mikes near the person volunteering to take the 
Lie Detector test. Here again, the recorder is not in 
view. but in an adjacent chamber. In this way, the 
subtle shadings of expression on tape can be played 
back and compared with the findings of the Lie Detector 
graphs. This makes the almost infallible Lie Detector 
completely infallible. 

In those States where wiretapping is permitted by law, 
and the recordings of telephone conversations permitted 
in evidence, tape recordings are valuable in criminal 
investigations. In order to reproduce telephone conver- 
sations however, tape recorders should not be used with 
induction The tape recorder, despite popular 
belief, is not a wiretapping unit. Your wiretapping unit 
should be a completely separate circuitry that accepts a 
tape recorder. (See LAW AND ORDER, March 1955) 

Another purpose for which the tape recorder is used, 
is in the field of Police Communications. In the Radio 
Control Room of a great metropolitan department, a 
Magnecorder is placed in a permanent rack position. 
From here it continuously records all incoming and 
outgoing trouble calls from the adjacent transmitter- 
receiver, 24 hours a day around the clock. These re- 
cordings are filed away by date for a permanent record. 
and can always be referred to by the Commanding 
Officer of the Communications Detail when needed. 

Traffic cruisers in several State Police organizations 
obtain on-the-spot statements from victims and witnesses 
involved in traffic accidents, by carrying tape recorders 
in their cars to the accident scene. These are attached 
lo inverters, and the tape recorders, most of which are 
AC are driven by the automobile battery as it passes 
power through the inverter, into the tape recorder. 

The very latest units are miniature recording equip- 
ment. These can be carried in the pocket of one’s suit or 
topcoat quite inconspicuously. Battery powered, they 
are equipped with subminiature filamentary tubes. This 
type of recorder is primarily for investigation purposes. 
thus while not quite as versatile as the portable size re- 
corder, for certain assignments requiring utmost secrecy, 


coils. 


Far left: “Dictaphone”—On this machine all incoming 
calls through switchboard are recorded. 

Middle left: “Magnecorder”’—On this machine is _re- 
corded all descriptions of hold-ups and stolen autos. 
Near left: Chief Inspector Fred L. Ford (left) is explain- 
ing the operation of the “Magnecorder” to Inspector 

George J. Murphy, Chief of Detectives. 
Photos by Baltimore (Md.) Police Dept. 
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it excels. These recorders are not much larger than a 
king-size package of cigarettes, and when the manu- 
facturers eventually convert from subminiature filamen- 
iary tubes to transistors, they will become even smaller, 
and less conspicuous. Their battery-life will also increase 
considerably. At the present stage of the transistor 
science, this interesting electronic component will soon 
be a completely dependable factor in law enforcement 
work. The history of recording is an interesting study. 

To “call the roll” of the many men engaged in circuit 
design and engineering who have contributed to police 
communications work is nearly an impossibility for 
there are so many. No paper on electronics in law en- 
forcement would be complete, without some reference to 
that dedicated group of men in the Association of Police 
Communications Officers, and their energetic mentor, 
Mr. Robert A. Mason, of San Jose, California. 

Tribute must be paid too, to such working police 
executives as Chief Michael Skuba, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
L. J. Maloney of the Pittsburg Police Dept. and to Col. 
C. M. Wilhelm, former head of the Pennsylvania State 
Police. These men have contributed much to the field of 
mobile police radio. 

Perhaps the “dean” of police radio and communica- 
tions everywhere is John A. Lyddy, Supt. of Police, 
Bridgeport, Conn. His studies and papers on the Speed 
Photo Transceiver have kept police executives well in- 
formed on this latest “dynamic” in police equipment. 
Much credit also is given to Edward Moellering, Bureau 
of Identification, Houston, Texas for his several 
tributions to this same Speed Photo Transceiver. 


con- 


Electronics has played a large part in the advance- 
ment of investigative work and in the field of communi- 
cations. 
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recreation activities for our youth was great. We 
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needed a Police Boys Club which would help all youth. 
With this thought in mind in March 1949, | organized 
the Petersburg Police Club; only two months after | was 
«ppointed Chief of Police. 

At the first meeting 50 boys were present. Today 
there are 1756 members enrolled. 

For several months after organizing, we were faced 
with the problems of finances and the need for a place 
to meet. All finances used by the Club had been derived 
from voluntary contributions and we never have used 
any high pressure methods to secure funds. After a few 
months the leaders in the Community Chest recognized 
the fact that the Police Boys Club was an asset to the 
community, and placed us in the Chest. Since then we 
have received $2500 per year from them for the opera- 
tion of the Club. By good management and economy, 
we are able each year to give the boys a good program 
which keeps up their interest. 

A member of the Club never has been required to pay 
or donate any money for ANY purpose. No fees have 
been charged for membership in the Club at any time 
nor has a supervisor or entertainer ever been paid for 
his services. 

Our policy has always been to accept any boy in our 
Club regardless of race, color or religion, and to treat 
each equally. Even if a boy has acquired a bad juvenile 
record, the fact would not prevent him from becoming 
a member. After joining the organization, each boy 
signs a pledge and is required to behave if he desires to 
To date, out of the 1756 members 


remain a member. 





The Petersburg (Va.) 
Police Boys Club 


enrolled only 19 have been committed for any offense. 
We consider this to be a remarkable record in view of 
the fact that many boys were taken into the club with 
bad records. Only a few of these boys could not adjust 
themselves and the majority have not since been known 
to have been in any trouble. 

The juvenile arrests in Petersburg are much lower 
than the national average, and we are satisfied that our 
Police Boys Club has been one of the leading factors 
in keeping this low rate. 

During the past six years the activities of the Club 
have been varied and have included the following pro- 
grams: baseball, boxing, talent shows, movies. indoor 
games, foot races, bicycle races, television programs, 
visits to fairs, carnivals, auto races, circuses. and model 
airplane building. 

We now meet every Saturday night at which time a 
movie is shown, attendance prizes awarded and refresh- 
ments served. Juvenile problems and complaints are 
discussed with the boys at each meeting. Each boy is 
asked to assist in correcting complaints if possible. Each 
boy is also urged to attend the church of his choice 
regularly. 

One of the big events of the year is the Easter Egg 
Hunt. 10,000 
awarded to the lucky 


Over eggs are hidden and 


finders. 


prizes are 
Another big program is 
given at Christmas when each boy participates in the 
festivities and receives a present, candy and fruit. Al 
our 1954 party, 528 boys were present. 

Until the time when they join our Club, many of the 
boys had never attended a movie, carnival nor had been 


given anything, outside of their family. 
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Working 


with Youth 


by W. E. Traylor, 


Chief of Police, Petersburg, Va. 


The Club has furnished entertainment for Veterans 
Hospitals, Military Posts, Churches, Fraternal Organiza- 
tions, Service Clubs and other groups in our city and 
surrounding areas. 

While | know that there are many Boys Clubs in our 
country: some of them operating with unlimited finances 
and with expensive equipment and buildings: I do not 
helieve that any other Club accomplishes as much as we 
do with the littke we have. Our whole operation is in the 
American Democratic way with equality for all. 

We are indeed proud of our Juvenile record and the 
Petersburg Police Boys Club. The boys of our city are 
friendly to the Police and associate with them instead of 
running from them. The co-operation between the police 
and the members of the Club has helped in solving many 
criminal cases in the past few years. 

We have proven that an hour spent in supervised 
recreation is an hour spent in the right way and is the 


best weapon to combat juvenile delinquency. 


Above left: 
Membership Card 


Above Right: 
Award Certificate 


Below, left to right: 
The Christmas Party. 
A singing quartet at the talent show. 
he Easter Egg Hunt. 
A couple of “paper weights” mix it up. 
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Editors Note: 

Along with the above article, Chief Traylor enclosed 
the pledge that each member signs upon becoming a 
of the Peters- 
be helpful to 


member. It is the “Ten Commandments” 
burg Police Boys Club. This pledge may 
other departments. 


1. I will always and ever honor, respect and obey my 


parents. 
2. I will always be faithful to my religious duties. 
3. I will always conduct myself in a manner that will 


reflect credit on me and the Petersburg Police Boys 
Club, of which I am a member. 

1. I will always respect the laws of the City, State and 
Nation. 


I will be ready to assist those in trouble who deserve 


wv 


help. 

6. I will always, by proper conduct and example, try 
to lead all boys to do right. 

7. I will always be faithful to, and attend all meetings 
of the Petersburg Police Boys Club if within my 
power to do so. 

&. | will always be regular in my attendance at school 

and will strive always to do the best I can to obtain 
a proper education. 

9. | will always be respectful of the rights and proper- 
ties of others. 

10. 1 will uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and so conduct my life as to receive 
for myself and give to others the blessings con- 
ferred upon us by its first Ten Amendments com- 
monly known as the Bill of Rights. 

Signed 

Witness 











Edited by Irving B. Zeichner 
Counsellor-at-Law 


LAY TESTIMONY 


Defendant celebrated her birthday 
by going to Monmouth Park race track 
where she “won on the ponies.” On 
the way home she drove off the left 
side of the road and struck two traffic 
signs. She did not alight from the 
vehicle but remained seated behind 
the steering wheel where the police 
discovered her. 


The evidence disclosed that the de- 
fendant was assisted into the police 
car and transported to police head- 
quarters where the several witnesses 
noticed her speech to be “incoherent,” 
“slurred,” and “as if her mouth was 
full of bubble gum.” She was unable 
to use the telephone. She addressed the 
police officers as “darling.” She stag- 
gered when attempting to walk. 


The police commissioner who hap- 
pened to be in headquarters undertook 
to subject the defendant to some tests 
he had previously seen administered. 


“I asked her to stand erect and ex- 
tend her right hand and close her 
eyes and touch her nose, and she 
couldn’t find her face, much less her 
nose. I asked her to do it with both 
hands, and the same response was re- 
ceived. I then asked her to walk to 
Sergeant Choma across the row of 
blocks in the floor. The floor is similar 
to this. She staggered over to Sergeant 
Choma. She said, ‘There you are, 
sweetheart!’” 


When the commissioner was asked 
at the trial to express his opinion of 
the defendant’s condition, he replied, 
“I would say that she was plastered.” 


Counsel for the defendant asked the 
commissioner about the diligent but 
unsuccessful efforts of the police to 
obtain the services of a physician. 





INSIST ON! 


**“HEAD-MAST ER” 


AMERICA’S FINEST 





POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL UNIFORM OR 
EQUIPMENT DEALER 
or write direct for illustrated circular 


Made only by 
WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., Inc. 


21 EDINBORO ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Our 60th Year 





“According to Law... 


9° 


“Q. Why was it so urgent to get a 
doctor? Wasn’t there any doubt? A. In 
police procedure as well as the law 
practice we have certain ethics that 
we live by. We are in the police busi- 
ness not to prosecute people but to 
protect people, and we want to give 
everyone we come in contact with the 
benefit of the doubt. As a matter of 
fact, we give motorists or anyone else 
the benefit of the doubt.” 


On appeal from a conviction for 
operating a motor vehicle while under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor, the 
defendant maintained that alcoholic 
intoxication can only be proved by the 
testimony of an expert witness such 
as a physician. 

The Superior Court of New Jersey 
affirmed the conviction and held that 
the average witness of ordinary in- 
telligence, although lacking special 
skill, knowledge and experience but 
who has had the opportunity of ob- 
servation, may testify whether a cer- 
tain person was sober or intoxicated. 


“All tests of alcoholic intoxication 
from the simple ones of asking the 
subject to give the date, tell the time, 
read, stand on one foot, walk a line, 
and perform similar feats, as well as 
the chemical analysis tests of breath, 
blood, urine, or saliva, have a limited 
period of punctuality within which the 
efficient usefulness of their perform- 
ance depends. Given time, the fire of 
alcoholic intoxication burns low or out, 
and so does the weight of the evidence. 


: “Lay evidence is usually availcble; 
expert testimony is not always, as in 
the present case, promptly procurable. 
The administration of justice in this 
class of proceedings exhibits no per- 
suasive reason for us to hold that a 
state of alcoholic intoxication of the 
degree contemplated by the applicable 
statute cannot be factually established 
in the absence of expert testimony. 
Our determination is to the contrary.” 





SPECIFIC IMMUNE SERA 


ANTI: Beef, Horse, Human 
(Others on request) 


$3.00 per | cc. vial 
$10.00 per 5 cc. vial 


Identifications performed. 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


506 North Walnut St. 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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TRANSCRIBED 
CONVERSATIONS 


Defendant was editor and publisher 
of a weekly magazine called “Holly- 
wood Life.” He was what is commonly 
known as a news commentator and 
gossip columnist, and every Sunday 
evening made a 15-minute radio broad- 
cast. He was charged with conspiring 
to extort money from individuals by 
threatening to expose alleged crimes. 

The San Francisco police caused a 
microphone to be installed in the de- 
fendant’s hotel room in which he 
resided and had his office. Wires were 
run to a nearby apartment where a 
tape recording machine recorded con- 
versations from about 10 a.m. until the 
following 2 a.m. daily intermittently 
for a period of over fourteen months. 

The officers monitoring the machine 
would listen to the voices coming over 
the wires from the defendant’s room, 
and would record such conversations, 
or portions thereof, which they con- 
sidered material to their investigation. 
Some two hundred reels of recording 
were made. While forty-two reels were 
introduced in evidence, only about 
sixty extracts therefrom were played 
to the jury. 

The extracts were made by the pros- 
ecution prior to trial by having the 
recording or portions thereof played, 
and a listener would dictate therefrom 
to a stenographer. Subsequently, some 
of the recordingse were played in open 
court while each juror was given a copy 
of the transcription to compare with 
the recording as played. 


Defendant appealed from a convic- 
tion on the ground that he was de- 
prived of a fair trial by the court's 
refusal to order prosecution to give him 
copies of transcription of the record- 
ings. 

The District Court of Appeal, First 
District, Division 1, California, affirmed 
the judgment. 

“As to the transcriptions, we know 
of no rule of law which requires the 
prosecution to give its trial notes 
the defendant. Plaintiff gave defendant 
copies of the transcriptions of all con- 
versations either testified to or played 
in evidence by plaintiff. The trans- 
criptions which plaintiff refused W 
give were those made of conversations 
at other times in defendant’s room. 
As such they constituted plaintiff's 
trial notes.” 
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SUPER “TURBO-FIRE V8” “TURBO-FIRE V8” 
Teams up with Teams up with 
+ Powerglide Fully Automatic Transmission e Powerglide Fully Automatic Transmission 
* New Touchdown Overdrive e New Touchdown Overdrive 
e Synchro-Mesh Transmission e Synchro-Mesh Transmission 


NAME YOUR POWER... 


CHEVROLETS GOT IT! 


9 Powerful Ways to Enforce the Law Here’s aetion—police-car 
action—made to measure! Because whatever your needs, Chevrolet 
offers a power team to fit them. And with the power team you choose, 
you can count on flashing acceleration and high-speed operation, 
plus famous Chevrolet economy, dependability and ruggedness. You 
can count on other things, too—an outstanding group of special 
police-car extras, the finest new car features in the police field and 
a low price that makes the °55 Chevrolet your best buy. Let your 
Chevrolet dealer show you the proof! . . . Chevrolet Division of 


General Motors Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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“BLUE-FLAME 136” 
Teams up with 
e Powerglide Fully Automatic Transmission 


“BLUE-FLAME 123” 
Teams up with 


e New Touchdown Overdrive 
e Synchro-Mesh Transmission 





Powerglide and Overdrive trans- 
missions, special V8 “Plus Power 
Package” and special police car 
extras are optional at moderate 
extra cost. 








by 


C. Robert Love 





en THE DAYs of the palace guard, the moat and draw- 
bridge, civilization has been aware of the methods 
and means of protecting private property, therefore, it 
cannot be said that the field of plant protection is an 
entirely new aspect of our modern life. The feudal castle 
of ancient times was the hub of the community that sur- 
rounded it and great care was taken for its protection. 
In a manner of speaking we might liken the modern 
industrial plant of today to the castle of old, in that quite 
often it, too, is the hub and provider for the surrounding 
community. Unlike the medieval castle a great many 
more people enjoy the fruits of the modern plant in our 
democratic community. It is not unreasonable to con- 
clude, then, that many more people suffer when one of 
our modern industries is lost, due to fire, sabotage or 
other disaster. 

Plant protection as an integral part of the industrial 
management picture really came into the foreground in 
the first World War. It diminished or died between wars, 
flourished during World War II and has survived since 
then at various levels in many plants throughout the 
country. Probably the greatest single factor responsible 
for rekindling interest in plant security since World War 
II is International Communism. Many plant managers 
have recognized the insidious intent and design of the 
Communist conspiracy and have given serious attention 
to matters relating to industrial plant protection. 

Eitel-McCullough, one of the nation’s leading manu- 
facturers of vacuum tubes for radio transmitters was 
among the first to recognize the need for a complete in- 
dustrial security program. With the grim aspects of the 
international scene during the Korean conflict, a broad 
security program was initiated in 1951, a program in 
which the industrial security officer plays an integral and 
important part. 

In initiating this program, however, one very import- 
ant factor was taken as a keystone of the system; the 
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Plant Protection 
And Your 


Community 









recognition of Eimac’s role as a member of the com- 
munity. While Eimac’s several hundred employees work- 
ing together under a single roof, so to speak, could be 
construed to be a community within a community, it was 
recognized that there existed an inter-dependence between 
the company and the community. Either could exist with- 
out the other, but in mutual protection both could stand 
a better chance of survival together. At the outset then, 
close liaison was established between officials of the City 
of San Bruno and the company. With the cooperation 
of Chief of Police William Maher and Fire Chief Joseph 
Senger, a complete training program for security officers 
and plant firemen was worked out. 

Pre-employment testing of security officers was insti- 
tuted. All candidates are examined concerning laws of 
arrest, supervision of men, firearms, observation and 
practical methods. After hiring, plant security officers 
at Eimac are trained in such familiar police skills as 
report writing; the collection and preservation of evi- 
dence; fingerprinting: the collection and preservation of 
latent fingerprints; the laws of arrest and search: and 
firearms. In addition, they received special training in 
plant protection methods: the laws of espionage: sabo- 
tage and subversive activities, Communism: firefighting 
and orientation with security agencies, local fire and 
police organizations. 

Security officers here are uniformed and are deputized 
by the police department to carry firearms. They are 
given firearms solely to defend their own lives and the 
lives of the employees whom they protect. Before the of- 
ficer is authorized to carry firearms he must qualify in 
marksmanship and in the safe handling of a police re- 
volver. 

The company leases a private pistol range, where in- 
struction in firearms is given to ali officers once a month. 
The course is an adaptation of the FBI double action 
pistol course, consisting of a time-fire phase at fifteen 
yards. At twenty five yards a barricade is erected to give 
the officer instruction in how to fire taking cover behind 
a building and firing with both the right and left hands. 
It is felt that for all practical situations in plant protec: 
tion the twenty-five yard course is completely adequate. 
Since the officers participate in the San Mateo County 
Police Officers’ Pistol Tourney, the double action course 
is alternated with the Camp Perry target course, giving 
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ON 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Love is the Director 
of Safety and Security for Eitel- 
McCullough, Inc. one of our nation’s 
largest manufacturers of vacuum 
tubes for radio transmitting equip- 
ment, with plants at San Bruno, 
Calif. and Salt Lake City, Utah. Be- 
fore serving in his present capacity, 
Mr. Love served four years as a 
Special Agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. In addition to his 
plant duties he is president of the 
Chief Special Agents’ Association of 
Northern California, Vice-Chairman 
of the San Francisco Chapter of the 
Society of Former Special Agents of 
the F.B.I., past president and mem- 
ber of the steering committee of the 
Mid-Peninsula Safety Council, mem- 
ber of the Bay Counties Peace Of- 
ficers’ Association, member of the 
Bay Area Committee on Post Attack 
Industrial Rehabitation, member of 
the National Fire Prevention As- 
sociation, and has addressed many 
civic and fraternal organizations in 
the San Francisco Bay Area on “In- 
dustrial Security.” 





the officers the opportunity to increase their accuracy in 
single action shooting and to get the thrill of competitive 
shooting. 

Outside buildings are reached during off-hours by a 
radio car. The patrolling officer is in frequent contact 
with the duty sergeant at the central office. In an emer- 
gency the sergeant can summon police assistance in a 
matter of seconds. 

While the security officers have been trained in many 
police skills, the entire program is slanted toward co- 
operation with local authority. For example, careful in- 
struction has been given to the men in the correct methods 
of collecting and preserving evidence, not with the view 
that they are to be investigators, but, rather, so that they 
will recognize the importance of the careful handling of 
evidence in order that it will not be destroyed or lost 
before the local or federal officers arrive at the scene. 

A well-planned, carefully supervised plant protection 
program can pay off in peacetime as well as war-time, 
not only as a deterrent to theft, protection against fire 
and sabotage, but it can also serve as a main link between 
the company and the community, around which valuable 
public relations can be built. 

Upper left: 

A security officer learns to take advantage of cover in 

shooting the defensive arms course 


Upper right and down: 
Classroom instruction includes the study of State Penal 
Codes 
Practical instruction in the preserving of evidence is 
given 
“Hip Shooting” technique teaches the officer to draw 
and fire quickly and accurately 
Modern two-way radio communication keeps the patrol- 
ling officer in touch with the main plant 
The plant Security Officer is often an important link 
between the company and the public 


May, 1955 












































































Chiefly Chatter 





Robert W. Milburn 
Chief of Police, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


by Carol Allen 


Peo MILBURN, a little late for his appointment 

with us, turned and smiled pleasantly as we entered 
lis office close behind him. A slender man with grey 
hair. the Chief looked like a man who has known long. 
hard hours of work during his lifetime. 

Chief Milburn was born in Chicago, Illinois, and 
moved shortly thereafter to Del Ray Beach, a small coast 
town only a few miles from West Palm Beach. He lived 
there from 1898 until, in his teens, he ran away from 
home to join the Army. The Chief served both in the 
Coast Artillery and Infantry, rising from a buck private 
to colonel. 

Chief Milburn’s service career has been a long and 
honorable one. Upon retirement in 1946, after recall to 
active duty in 1942, the Chief had commanded and 
taught military science and tactics at the City College of 
New York, the University of Minnesota and Fordham 
University, plus several other important military assign- 
ments. 

Before the Chief was recalled to military service, he 
had been elected to the office of police chief of the West 
Palm Beach police force five times between 1932 and 
1942. His present election to office was on April 6th, 
1954. One of the first things the Chief did after entering 
office in 1932 was to install a police crime laboratory 
and fingerprint bureau. The department was so short of 
funds at the time, that Chief Milburn’s personal friends 
donated the money for these additions. 

Another project the Chief soon installed was the first 
sound car in the Southeastern siates. This car was 
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called the “Voice of Safety” and would patrol the streets 
with a loudspeaker, calling the people’s attention to 
\raflic violations, etc., and asking them to exercise niore 
courtesy behind the wheel. 

We asked the Chief whether West Palm Beach. as a 
resort town, had more than the normal share of problems 
any police department faces. He replied that the two 
major problems here were traffic violations of all sorts 
and drifters. These people are usually young men who 
drift down from the North and follow the wealth along 
the “gold coast” from Palm Beach to Miami. They prey 
upon tourists and wind up on the police blotter for petty 
thefts, breaking and entering, and are classified as 
general trouble makers. 

When we asked him about the juvenile problem. the 
Chief's eyes lit up. “That,” he said, “is one of my most 
important activities.” He went on to explain that. al- 
though the delinquent situation here is not bad. he was 
very much concerned over the present parent-child atti- 
tude. Too many parents, he felt, were letting their 
children run wild with little or no discipline at home. 
Consequently, when a child was brought before him for 
some crime, he first talked to the child, and then with 
the parents, 

“There are many more adult delinquents than juve- 
niles.” he added seriously. “If only the parents of today 
could realize how many bad habits are absorbed at 
home, they would be far more careful of their own 
actions in the presence of small children. Delinquency 
always begins at home.” 

He went on to say that he had organized a group of 
children into junior G men, with their own clubroom, 
and the personal endorsement of J. Edgar Hoover. There 
is a membership of 247 boys and girls who are taught 
all phases of crime detection work. They have their own 
hadges and also the same ranking system as in the 
regular police force, such as captain, lieutenants, ete. 
Their group meets every Saturday afternoon for a one 
and a half hour session. The Chief is very strict with 
them and will immediately suspend any member for the 
slightest infraction of rules laid down by him. 

Another juvenile activity which the Chief organized, 
is the school patrol, begun in 1932. There are about 
250 children in it now. It is the first such organization 
in West Palm Beach. Chief Milburn, a very active man, 
is seriously trying to channel the energies of the juve- 
niles in this town into as many constructive activities as 
possible, and we felt that he has been doing a fine job 
of it. 

Our next question was about the police force itself. 
The Chief replied that the present force numbers 72 
police in all, seven of whom are motorcycle police. five 
people in the parking ticket department, eight detectives. 
including a chief of detectives. There are also four 
civilian women clerks, and three men on the painting 
crew. These men are responsible for traffic signs. ete. 
In addition to the regular force, there are eight police- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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No matter what gun you shoot — you'll find 
no more accurate ammunition than PETERS 


In every caliber—in every gun—you get amazing accuracy with 


Peters “‘Police Match’”’ ammunition. 


Every step in the manufacture of Peters match ammunition is 
subject to rigid inspection. All the elements in every cartridge 
must conform to micro-close tolerances. Test samples from each 


lot are fired on the Peters ballistics range to assure that the 





cartridges you fire are perfectly uniform. 


POSSIBLES MADE PROBABLE. Peters technicians test 
for “sameness” in primer ignition in match cartridge Test-fire Peters in your own gun. Find out how Peters pre- 
cases... one of a score of tests that assure you perfect 
uniformity of bullets, cases, crimping, and powder. 


cision manufacture pays off in high scores for you! 


PETERS 


PACKS 
THE POSSIBLES 


—~ 


: Mtn, 7 ; 4 , , ‘AY Me 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
“Police Match” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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a Report on 
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THE 84th ANNUAL NATIONAL RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
CONVENTION 

I have just returned from Washing- 
ton, D.C. where the 84th Annual meet- 
ing of the National Rifle Association of 
America was held. The theme of this 
year’s series of meetings which at- 
tracted over 6,000 visitors, members and 
guests, was “Firearms in America”. 

Emphasis in all discussion panels 
and reports was directed toward the 
problems of youth programs, hunter 
safety training and recreational shoot- 
ing. Notable accomplishments in all 
three fields were made evident. New 
Hampshire, the first state to enact 
Hunter Safety Legislation reported the 
first year without a hunter fatality; 
all participating states reported sub- 
stantial advances in education and 
safe handling of weapons, in spite of 
the marked increase in the number of 
shooters and hunters in the field. 

The need for education in safe gun 
handling and adequate facilities for 
instruction are vital. America’s youth 
has an instinctive interest in guns 
motivated by historical stimuli. True 
stories taught in history classes, mo- 
tion pictures whose basis is in his- 
torical fact, television programs and 
books on American lore, generate a 
vigorous, healthy desire to know more 
about guns and our national heritage 
to which it was so closely allied. 

The greatness of our country finds 
its basis in the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. The founding fathers 
felt that their security and that of 
their descendants lay in the second 
article—the right to bear arms. The 
years have proved the scope and mag- 


nitude of their wisdom. In its original 
interpretation it was meant to further 
protect the rights of the citizenry 
from oppression and provide a com- 
mon means of National Defense. The 
prohibition and restrictions upon lib- 
erty of the individual have always been 
and is now the prime aim of an ag- 
gressive totalitarian state. 

It was pointed out several times 
during the convention that prohibition 
is not the answer to the gun and 
juvenile problem. Possibly the greatest 
danger to any people lies in ignorance. 
Normal interest in guns, properly super- 
vised, can make a safer, healthier and 
stronger America with a nucleus of 
good citizens, better able to contribute 
to our defense in time of national 
emergency. 

At each meeting and throughout the 
entire convention the presence of par- 
ticipating Federal and Municipal law 
enforcement officers was noted. Many 
of the law enforcement officers present 
reported success in projects aimed at 
educating shooters rather than pro- 
hibiting the use of guns. Several pro- 
grams were described that showed 
remarkable results in that there were 
no reported juvenile shooting incidents 
during the year following the intro- 
duction of the N.R.A. educational pro- 
gram. A complete packet of information 
on either the Hunter Safety Program, 
the Junior Rifle Club or N.R.A. Ranger 
Programs is available on request from 
the N.R.A. 

This year’s convention had an in- 
creased number of exhibitors despite 
the absence of a number of the bigger 
manufacturers (much to the consterna- 
tion of most visitors). Charles Lyman 
III mentioned that next year they 
would have a booth to present their 
excellent line of reloading tools, sights 
and scopes. There is a new edition of 
the Lyman Ideal Handbook now avail- 
able for Handloaders, the 40th edition. 
The new edition of this manual is well 
assembled and extremely useful. 























Fred Huntington of R.C.BS. Gun 
and Die Shop in Orville, Cali! ornig 
deserves a special mention fo: his 
cordiality to the numerous chi.:dren 
who were fascinated by his company’s 
forming and sizing dies in action. Fred 
answered questions quietly anc ef- 
ficiently and then let the children 
themselves use the equipment to form 
a case of their own as a souvenir. 
Many a boy strode away happy from 
the R.C.B.S. booth thanks to Fred's 
thoughtfulness and _ consideratio of 
the small fry. If more adults followed 
Fred’s example and worked with youth 
we would have fewer problems with 
youth other than natural exuberance. 
The R.C.BS. booth exhibited the new 
improved Redding Scale for reloaders, 
This new model at no increase in price 
guarantees tenth grain accuracy with 
325 grain capacity by tenths with a 
hydraulic damper. 

At the V. H. Blackinton booth Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter F. Lyons presided over 
a representative display of their ex- 
cellent medals and trophies. Additional 
detail and the quality of Blackinton 
workmanship not found in most badges 
and medals was immediately apparent 
when I examined the various items on 
display. 

Colt’s booth drew unusually large 
crowds of visitors this year. A proto- 
type of a new gun to be called the 
“PYTHON” was on display. The 
“PYTHON” is a big 44'2 ounce 6 inch 
barreled 357 Magnum with a full 
length ventilated rib along the barrel 
The finish on the “PYTHON” is the 
new Colt dark, satin-like blue that is 
truly beautiful and yet will be available 
only on the “PYTHON”. Many of the 
internal parts of the Python have a 
polished finish which accounts for the 
unusually smooth trigger pull that had 
every one talking. The “PYTHON’ 
should be in production and ready for 
the shooter late this summer at an 
estimated price of $125.00. 





Below: 
This beautiful traditional flintlock 
rifle, made by Cecil C. Brooks was 
presented by the NRA to Deputy 


Secty of Defense, Robert  B. 
Anderson. 
Right: 


A close-up of the firing mechanism 
of this gun. 
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COLT was also taking a poll of 


sho. ‘ers asking them if COLT should 
agi produce the famous Single Action 
Colt. The answers were prompt and 


overwhelmingly affirmative. Hundreds 
;s were tallied for an occasional 
rare no. Calibers requested covered the 

whole range from .38 Special, .45, .44 
and down to .22 caliber Long Rifle. 

William B. Moloney, Colt’s new field 
representative replacing W. R. “Bill” 
Henry (See Weapon-Wise March 1955) 
manned the COLT booth with the help 
of Charlie Bartlett (New England 
Field Rep.) and “Art” Donovan, Sales 
Manager for COLT. All three of these 
men did a creditable job for COLT 
and were well received by members 
and visitors. 

I was sorry to see that all of the 
Williams Boys were not present this 
year with Harvey “Dad” Williams. The 
Williams family, all shooters, run that 
wonderful shop-factory and range 
(open to all) in Davison, Michigan. 
The Williams Gun Sight Co. “On the 
Range” deserves a lot of credit for the 
free shooting school which they spon- 
sor each year. This school at no ex- 
pense to the students teaches Safety 
First, Sportsmanship, Shooting and 
Conservation. The Williamses have re- 
ceived much praise, attention and the 
whole-hearted cooperation of Michi- 
gan’s Conservation Department, Civic 
Groups and Law Enforcement Agencies. 

Henry Foster of The Foster Brothers 
in Lanark, Illinois was at the booth of 
Bob Brownell who is one of his dis- 
tributors. The Foster Brothers are 
manufacturers of those excellent Pre- 
cision Case Trimmers and Bullet Pull- 
ers. Bob Brownell was accompanied by 
one of his staff, Wayne Fleming. Both 
were decked out in fancy silk shooting 
jackets proudly declaring “Bob Brown- 
ell” across the back. 

M/Set. Huelet L. Benner, USA one 
of America’s best known International 
Pistol Champions visited the conven- 
tion and I was delighted to be able to 
get a picture of him with Heinrich F. 
Grieder, the Hammerli representative, 
where the sergeant was examining a 
deluxe model Hammerli Free Pistol. 

kimer Keith, Bob Wallack and other 
members of the American Rifleman 
Dope Bag Staff answered visitors’ tech- 


of 
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nical questions. 
Keith I found out that he answers 
about 14,000 questions in a four month 
period for members of the association. 

I had a long and interesting talk 
with Fritz Larsen of Schultz & Larsen, 
Otteru, Denmark. Fritz gave me the 
background story of their Matchpistol 
No. 51. He prefaced his remarks con- 
cerning this pistol with an explanation 
of how gun hungry Denmark became 
during and after the Nazi Occupation. 
The Matchpistol No. 51 was the prompt 
Schultz & Larsen answer to their 
needs. It weighs between 2% and 3 
pounds and features an adjustable 
hairtrigger and a_ five-finger-grip 
stock, and is perfectly suited for 50 
meter International style shooting. 
Fritz has promised his cooperation in 
arranging it so that I can give the 
complete story behind their Match 
Pistol and introduce this fine Pistol 
to Weapon-Wise’s readers. 

One interesting chat at the conven- 
tion was that which I had with Gene 
Sweeney of the Crosman Arms Cor- 
poration of Fairport, New York. The 
good reception that the N.R.A. Junior 
Rifle Club program has had in the 
200 mile area around Rochester, New 
York can be partially ascribed to Gene. 

Over 135 schools in this area have 
edopted the N.R.A.-Crosman Junior 
Rifle Club program as part of their 
varsity extracurricular programs. 
The first Crosman “Pellgun” or CO, 
tournament was held last year and was 
a rousing success with 44-5 man or 
girl teams competing. A key factor in 
the success of the CO, program is the 
complete package Crosman offers; for 
a minimum cash outlay ($115) you 
can get everything necessary for the 
formation of a Junior Club. The pack- 
age contains the following: 

2 CO, Gas Powered Crosman “Pell- 
gun” Rifles 

4 Refillable CO, power cylinders 

2 Crosman Targlites 

400 Official N.R.A. 25 foot paper 
targets 

2000 Rounds of Crosman Super Pell 
ammunition 

2 Sighting Devices 

1 Ramrod 

1 Set of 3 Instructor’s Manuals 

(Continued on next Page) 
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REGULATION POLICE CAP 


TRACE MARK BEC. 








All wool regulation materials 
“CRAVENETTED” 
Fine leather hand cushioned sweatband 
ventilated for comfort. 
Made by Headwear Experts 


PRINCEFORM CAP CO. 


915 Broadway, Dept. L 
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RETRIEVING 
MAGNETS 


ALNICO METAL «¢ NEVER WEAKENS 





Extra Powerfu Heavy duty Easily pays 
tself many times in effort and time saved. 
Equipped with convenient handle. Equally power 
fu n or out of water, o or other liquids 
MODEL NO. MAX. PULL wT. PRICE 


7 440 Maximum Pull 100 ibs. 4 Ibs $15.00 
#430 Maximum Pull 75 Ibs. 3 Ibs $10.50 
#420 Maximum Pull 50 Ibs. 2 Ibs $ 7.00 


#410 Maximum Pull 25 Ibs I Ib. $ 4.50 
100% Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today! 
Free stalog on request 


PARK MAGNETS Dept. 355 
1557 Green Bay Road Highland Park, Illinois 
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COMPLETE 


UNIFORMS 


. Made To Measure 
On The Premises 


National Manufacturers 
for over 30 years 
All standard fabrics 
available 





Write for samples and 
complete price 
information 


H. Il. Weiman & Sons 


1429 Vine St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Specializing in 


Official Credentials 


for PUBLIC OFFICIALS, 
POLICE, FIRE and SHERIFF 
DEPARTMENTS 


JOHN S. LEHMANN 


68 Burch Ave. 
Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
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ment in the world. perfect for gathering evi 
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detective work, microfilming documents 
accidents 
so easy to conceal. so light—but 
2. o2 less than your keys. fast f/3.5 lens 
all speeds from '%) sec. up to 1/1000 sec. NO 
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traffic, emergencies 


famous detectives everywhere 
carry @ minox in your pocket, too! 
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MINOX ACCESSORIES 
for POLICE WORK! 









minox pocket devel- 
oping tank. daylight 
loading. you've read 
about it for quick 
on-the-spot evidence 


minox right-angle 
finder mirror. shoot 
to the right or left 
or around the corner 
in complete conceal- 


ment... 4495 
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Weapon- Wise 

2 Sets of 10 Student Manuals 

2 Sets of 6 Wall Charts 

This equipment will provide two 
firing points which makes it possible 
to adequately serve 10 to 15 Club Mem- 
bers. A range can be set up almost 
anywhere, a *s inch thick plywood 
panel (approx. 3 feet square) backing 
up the steel target holder or “Targlite”’ 
unit will safely stop all stray shots. A 
gym, hallway, garage, cafeteria, stage, 
classroom will do or any area just so 
it can be protected against cross traffic 
ahead of the firing line. 

This year’s convention had a touch 
of early America present in the form 
of Fess Parker who plays the role of 
Davy Crockett in Walt Disney’s “Davy 
Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier”. 
“Davy” was met at the Washington 
National Airport by swarms of chil- 
dren, adults, government and NRA 
officials. Mr. Parker clad in a Coon- 
skin Cap and Buckskins carried a 
replica of Davy Crockett’s famous 
musket, “Old Betsy”. 

Final highlight of Davy 
visit was the 84th Annual Members 
Banquet at which time he and the 
NRA’s president J. Alvin Badeau on 
behalf of the Association presented a 
traditional Flintlock Rifle to Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Robert B. Ander- 
son who was guest speaker for the 
occasion. 

Mr. Cecil G. Brooks of Lowell, Ohio, 
a true Gunsmith in every sense of the 
word spent over 300 hours creating this 
magnificent rifle. The engraved, gleam- 
ing rifle, in perfect firing condition, is 
one of the most beautiful examples of 
the early gunsmith’s art I have ever 
seen. Collectors at the convention were 
entranced when looking at the gleam- 
ing Kentucky. 


Crockett's 


Upper Right: 
Davy Crockett (Fess Parker) chats 

with the representative of the N. Y. 

State and Mohawk Hudson Arms 

Collectors Assn. 

Middle: 

A fine display of Colt firearms. 
Bottom: 

Fred Huntington of the R.C.B.S. 
Gun and Die Shop, Orville, Calif. 
shows a youngster how to form and 
size a cartridge case. 
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CAPS 
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ANY 
SPECIFIED MATERIAL 


Write for catalog and price list 
Samples on request 


Keystone Uniform Cap Co. 
1007 Market St. _—~Phila. 7, Pa. 
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ALL PRICES INCLUDE FEDERAL 
EXCISE TAX 
Scores of leading law enforcement groups use the Wil- 
liams facilities because the prices are right—delivery is 
prompt and the service department, considered by the 
arms companies as the finest in America, backs up the 
equipment. The Williams service department (open 7 
days a week) handles 12 to 15,000 guns annually and is 
in a position to render the speedy service you need. Our 
special new police bulletin gives you complete informa- 
tion, write for your free copy today. 
States, cities, municipalities or political subdivisions 
thereof can purchase Smith and Wesson hand guns Fed- 


eral Tax Excluded. This means an additional savings of about 10%. 
. We can supply affidavits for this type of purchase. Delivery on tax 
excluded guns is somewhat slower, as manufacturer must have affi- 


davits before shipment can be made. 


SMITH & WESSON The Finest Hand Guns Made 


For over 100 years, Smith & Wesson have enjoyed 
an international reputation as the quality leader 
in the hand gun field. Practically every major 
championship has been won with Smith & Wesson Wil hendle the mest 
5 x powerful cartridge in the 
guns. We consider Smith & Wesson “tops” and book—yet it meets budget re- 
. . quirements. .357 Cal. 6 shot, 4" 
are proud to make their complete line of hand oo & teal eet, Ge omen 


guns available to law enforcement agencies of .38 S & W special and S & W .357 magnum 
cartridges. Blue finish. List $85.00, Police 
throughout the country. Price $69.05 (Fed. Tax Incl.) 


HIGHWAY 
PATROLMAN 





THE COMBAT MASTERPIECE 


| .38 M.P. 
A short action, AIRWEIGHT 


target grade, 
holster gun. Cal. Cal. .38 S & W special, 2" 


38 S & W special (also .22 long barrel, 6 shot, weighs only 

rifle for training purposes) 6 14-3/8 oz. Excellent for 

shots, 4" barrel. Ammunition: .38 concealed carrying. Am- 

S & W special, .22 long rifle, .38 munition: .38 S & W spe- 

S & W special Mid-Range, .38 colt special, .38 . cial, .38 S & W special Mid-Range, .38 colt 
short colt. Blue finish. List $71.00, Police Price special, .38 short colt. Blue finish. List $64.60, 
$57.72 (Fed. Tax Incl.) Police Price$54.47 (Fed. Tax Incl.) 


Police Billies : " Handeufis 


No. 211—The famous Brauer Bros. line, 8 oz. 
black and russet calf, 12 plait, swivel hand 
loop. List $3.70, Police Price $2.22 (Fed. Tax 


Incl.) 





Brauer Bros. 
“Snap-Off” Holsters Only 8-5/8 ox yet 


holds over 700 Ibs. on each 
For all revolvers and automatic pistols made tooth. Stronger and more 
of top grain cowhide. Especially treated and rigid than required by police 
hand molded to fit each particular pistol. "H" regulations. List $12.00, Police 
series (illustrated.) List $3.65, Police Price Price $9.60 (Fed. Tax Incl.) 
$2.19. Black or Brown. (Fed. Tax Incl.) 


LOAD YOUR OWN—By loading your own, you can get better ammunition (to your exact re- 
quirements) at about one-fifth the cost of factory ammo. This means that your department 
can do five times the shooting for the same price. And hand loading is easy. Without any 
previous experience, anyone can make superior ammunition by simply following the easy step by 
step instructions. Try it. We stock all leading lines of hand loading equipment plus the components. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL NEW POLICE CATALOG TODAY! 


CUN SICHT 


MP 7205 Lapeer Rd., 
co ANY Davison 18, Michigan 
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Epiror’s Nore: This article is the fifth part in this 
series especially designed for in-service training. This 
chapter continues “Relations with Citizens”. 


. 7 ™ 

Handling Chronic Callers 
Takes Lots Of Tact 

Veteran policemen will recognize this situation alt 
once—every community has these people. They call so 
often as to deserve the name “pest”; some writers and 
teachers of policing term them “community 
They are constant fault-finders and many of them are 
neurotic, They constantly complain that some person 
is infringing on their rights. 


pests”: 


Seek Cooperation. In a typical case, a complainant 
dislikes his neighbor’s activity—whether it be rabbit 
raising, workshop operations or ball playing. As a re- 
sult, the complainant is ever on the alert to detect the 
slightest infringement, such as a trespass, or fumes or 
odors—or something. These incidents magnify with 
the frequency of their occurrence. 

Many an experienced policeman finds he can work 
out a solution by using a little tact. Often, he goes to 
see the offending party. Unofhcially, he may succeed 
in working out a happy compromise. Perhaps the party 
will hang his rabbit skins on the other side of his lot. 
Or, the officer may induce him to restrict the hours or 
some activity. Likewise, he may be able to sell the 
complainant on the idea that the other fellow is trying 
to do the right thing. 

This takes a lot of skill and to a certain extent the 
officer is sticking his neck out. His official position in 
the matter may be extremely doubtful. But this sort of 
action does two things: (1) It pays dividends in better 
public relations and (2) it may save a lot of time that 
otherwise might be spent in responding to calls from 
the complainant. 


Look Out For Calls Coming 
From Those Who Don’t Often Call 

A different class of complaint is that which you get 
from the typical “solid citzen”, the well-adjusted per- 
son who almost never calls. When he calls, you must 
he alert, because he must think it is very important. 
Regardless of the subject of the complaint the office: 
on the beat must get all of the facts carefully. 


Avoid Fast Action, There is a reason for getting 
the facts carefully—and slowly. The alleged offender 
may be a person who is equally a “solid citizen” and 
who is usually regarded as a good neighbor. It may take 
you a long time to get to the bottom of the case and 
still longer to solve it to the satisfaction of everyone. 

Remember that both of the parties involved may have 
equal standing in the matter. Whether there is any 
kind of violation of rights may be more a matter of 
opinion than fact. Further, both parties may be long 
residents of the area, each with deep-seated ideas of 
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Primary Police Functions 





Part V Public Relations 


by Bruce Holmgren 


their respective properly or other rights in whatever 
may he the controversy. 

Little By Little. Therefore. it 
officer a long time to heal the wounds. Perhaps, he will 
talk one side into a compromise, then after more time, 
will reach an understanding with the other party. An 
officer should not be impatient for results; he may do 
the department much good by taking his time in hand- 
ling the case. 


Officers Must Learn How 
To Handle Mental Cases 


An officer should know those on his beat who in any 
way suffer some mental disease or affliction. Almost 
everywhere there are persons leading more or less normal 
lives who at any moment may become subjects for police 
action. In this brief chapter we cannot conduct a course 
in psychiatric problems and their solutions, other than to 
point up the problem. 


Take No Chances. When an officer gets a call re- 
garding a person of mental affliction, he should take no 
chances. Regardless of the purpose of his action, 
whether to subdue a mentally distressed person or to 
prevent an assault. he must realize there are hidden 
dangers. He should not underestimate the need for 
adequate forces. 

It goes without saying that the officer knows his posi- 
tion legally, that he and his superiors know the exact 
duties and limitations involved. Assuming this is the 
case, the important consideration is that the officer and 
his partners be alert to anything that may happen. 
These people are unstable and may react violently when 


may take a_ police 


approached, 

Use Practical Ways. A new officer should learn all 
he can about handling persons such as epileptics and 
the like. He should discuss procedures with experienced 
officers and his department should see that his  train- 
ing includes information from medical and other ex- 
perts, Then, armed with this background, he can do 
a better job of serving the police purpose in his hand- 
ling of the mentally ill. 

There Are Many Sources 
Of Minor Disturbances 

An officer gets many calls to handle specific com 
plaints. These may not call for prosecution but they 
co require summary action. They differ from the calls 
referred to elsewhere in this chapter (see above) be- 
cause these are specific incidents rather than continuing 
courses of conduct. These include disputes of landlord 
and tenant, intra-family fights, noisy pets and problems 
of children. 


Cause Much Annoyance. The basic feature of 
these calls is that for the moment they greatly annoy 
the person making the call. Often they occur at night 
when the complainant is trying to sleep. The intensity 
of the noise or disturbance upsets the reason of the 
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call Thus, he sends for the police. Probably, after 
a nizht of sleep and due reflection he would not call. 

| <ually. the action of the officer is to try to effect an 
immdiate solution, This may be the job of getting 
the nder to take his dog inside, or retrieve his cat. 
or quiet his children. It may mean umpiring an im- 
mediate, specific difference between two parties, such 
as between an apartment dweller and his landlord. 


Family Calls: Look Out. Where the call involves 
members of the same family, such as between husband 
and wife, the police officer must take special care. As 
every experienced officer knows, the usual thing is that 
when the police car arrives, both husband and wife 
cease firing and gang up on the officer, This applies to 
other family relationships, too. 

Obviously, an officer must be very careful before 
taking any official action. Normally, the wife wants 
her drunken husband locked up. It is elementary that 
the officer must be sure he gets a signed complaint. Vari- 
ous departments have different procedures—the point 
is that the police must be sure they have a complaint 
in these cases. If you don’t think this necessary, just 
talk to those who have had sad experiences on_ this 


subject. 


How To Handle Calls 
Regarding Lost Children 

One of the common incidents of any community is 
the fact that children do stray from home or fail to re- 
turn when expected. After waiting what they think is an 
interminable length of time, the parents call the police. 
When you get a call like this you have an unusual chance 
to do a public relations job and an unusually satisfy- 
ing piece of police work. 


Parents Terrified. Remember that when the 
ents call you they are usually in an excited state of 
mind. Temporarily their reason is impaired. It is hard 
for them to realize that the child has strayed and may 
So, the police must 


pa r- 


return of his volition. 
not only get the information needed but must present 


a sympathetic audience to an emotionally upset parent. 


soon own 


It is important to give such a case prompt and sym- 
pathetic attention. Here are four steps which various ex- 
perts on policing suggest as appropriate: 

1. Get all the details you can about the child, his des- 
cription and his friends, habits and 


and apparel. 


hang-outs. 

2. As may be logical or appropriate, check all the places 
the child may be, such as movie houses, places of amuse- 
ment and the like—both public and private. 

} » . 

». Spread the alarm by telephone or radio, to such 
departments, areas or communities as circumstances 
may dictate. 

1. Try to comfort the parent. Use the sympathetic 
bedside manner” of the traditional family doctor. 


Do’s And Don’t’s. When talking to parents, be 
sure to avoid at all cost any references to your check- 
ing of such places as the morgue and the hospitals. 
Such references will terrify the parents beyond measure. 
Further, do not treat the matter lightly. Do not re- 
gard it as just a case of a child straying or staying 
too long at a movie until you are sure. 

In other words, be sure of the motive for the dis- 
‘ppearance. Usually, it is a harmless situation. But you 
must be alert to family trouble, possible delinquency 
or dificulty. In other words the motive and the oc- 
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casion for the disappearance may suggest some need 
of police or other official action. Generally, the police 
find the child simply missed his bus, stayed for an 
extra show, went somewhere without telling his parents. 


Man On The Beat Becomes 
The Neighborhood Adviser 

Except in the more sophisticated neighborhoods such 
as the wealthier suburbs of cities, the policeman on 
patrol usually has to advise the people of his beat con- 
cerning every possible subject. Typically, these queries 
or complaints do not involve criminal or even civil 
However, the measure of a good patrolman 
and the confidence he in- 


action, 
is the way he handles them 
his beat. 


spires among those on 


Authority Limited, Usually, there is no basis for 
any official action in these cases. Hence, you are care- 
ful to make sure those appealing to you understand the 
limitations of your position, Even so, they will come 
to you about family quarrels, unethical business trans- 
actions, financial difficulties and the like. A good ofh- 
cer can successfully umpire these controversies on a prac 


tical basis even though he has no formal authority. 


Some General Hints. In handling any of these 
minor, non-criminal calls, queries and complaints, there 
are several precautions and practices which a good oflh- 
friendly and interested. He 


cer follows. First. he is 
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ChieGy Chatter. 2.2. ee cee ee 


women who work for about two hours a day on busy 
corners, directing traffic, to guard children crossing 
streets before and after school. 

There are no funds of facilities for a regular police 
academy, so new rookies are trained within the depart- 
ment, going out on all types of assignments with regular 
police. 

Another project which Chief Milburn has recently 
initiated is a little sticker, financed by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, saying “Enjoy Your Stay—West Palm 
Beach Police.” This sticker is put on every out of state 
car passing through here which a representative of the 
police force can detect. The sticker, together with a 
courtesy overtime parking warning, also sponsored by 
the Jaycees, emphasizes the attitude of politeness toward 
tourists which Chief Milburn has instilled into police 
force policy. 

He considers himself not only a police chief, but also 
an influential member of civic affairs. The Chief belongs 
to 29 civic and patriotic organizations, is the head of 
civil defense here, and its organizer; was head of the 
Community Chest drive, and is handling the Red Cross 
drive. His civil defense duties are heavy ones. He has 
designated block wardens and has just completed a class 
of leaders who will now take special training on all 
phases of civil defense work. 

The Chief is so busy with his many community and 
police projects that he sometimes makes three speeches 
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to measure and in stock service. 
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17 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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a night. All of this personal interest in the community 
has paid off. Chief Milburn has a large group of friends, 
In fact, when he was first elected to office in 1932, forty. 
one of his friends presented him with a beautiful gold 
badge set with precious stones. He wears it constantly, 

When we asked how he ever managed to attend meet. 
ings of his 29 organizations, he laughed and said that of 
course he couldn’t, but anyway he certainly tried. 

In his police work, Chief Milburn has received several 
citations, among them, a Federal Law Enforcement cita- 
tion from the State Attorney General. a citizenship medal 
from the national council of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and a citation from the U.S. Flag Association in 
Washington, D.C. The Chief has also received numerous 
letters from all over the country from people who have 
visited here, commending him on the traffic courtesy 
the police department has shown them. 

To sum it up, Chief Milburn impressed us as a very 
sincere man trying to do a monumental job of bettering 
this community by making it a safer one in which to 
live and a pleasanter one to visit, through his constant 
improvements with traffic safety and juvenile problems. 
Also, his many years of military service have given him 
superior training for all of the civic activities which he 
handles so efficiently. We felt that here was a_ police 
chief who was truly a servant of the people, and who uses 
his public office to help his community in every way that 


he can. 


On The Beat. ......+2-- (Page 14) 
treats the complaints very seriously. Above all, he 
avoids hasty action and makes no snap judgments. He 
knows that the complainant and the offender are sensi- 
tive on the subject—usually. 

There are many times that his action consists of re- 
ferring the parties to some other municipal department. 
to some other governmental agency or to the appropri- 
ate civic or private group. He may send them to the 
legal aid bureau, the chamber of commerce, the local 
charity board, and so on. How much “sidewalk court” 
he holds is a matter of judgment. 

Keep Good Notes. Above all, an officer remembers 
that any of these situations may end in the courts. He 
may be subpoenaed as a witness months or years later. 
He is careful to keep accurate and concise notes about 
these things. He never knows when one of these in- 
cidents will explode or boomerang into something 
major. 

As any veteran patrolman knows, there is a greal 
asset in the successful handling of people’s troubles. 
You not only win friends but develop sources of in- 
formation. A small businessman or a peddler or 4 
housewife may some day be in a position to tell or not 
tell or volunteer or not volunteer some important in- 
formation about a major crime. It pays to win the 
confidence of the residents of your beat. 


Don’t miss the June issue of LAW AND ORDER. It will 
feature a “Directory of Traffic Controls” which will list 
manufacturers of Lights, Signs, Traffic Paint and other 
necessary items. 

Editorially we have scheduled a comprehensive article 
on the use of Radar in police work. Also we will have “The 
Other Side of the Coin”, a commentary on “Wire Tapping” 
the most debatable issue currently demanding national 
attention. 
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Lerrers 


Dear Mr. Lawder, 

I read with great interest an article 
appearing in your magazine, by Jack 
Rytten of Baltimore, Md., concerning 
wiretapping and fact-finding. 

I have been very much interested in 
this subject for a long period of time, 
and at the present time attempting to 
have state legislation introduced in 
this State, permitting law enforcement 
officers to tap telephone lines under 
certain conditions. 

Very truly yours, 

James McArthur, Deputy Insp. 
Commanding Detective Bureau 
Cleveland, Ohio, Police Dept. 





Dear Mr. Lawder, 

Your January 1955 issue of LAW 
AND ORDER carries an article by 
Jack E. Rytten on wiretapping which 
we believe to be wrong and dangerous. 
This is of concern to us because of the 
wide circulation which your magazine 
has in North Carolina, where we are 
engaged in the training of law enforce- 
ment officers. Consequently, we _ re- 
quest that you print this enclosed arti- 
cle which goes part way in presenting 
the other side of the coin with which 
Mr. Rytten deals. 

Sincerely. yours, 

James C. N. Paul 

Richard A. Myren 

Institute of Government 

University of Nortl: Carolina 
Editor’s Note: We have reserved space 
in the June issue to publish “The 
Other Side of The Coin” which we 
think will be of great interest to our 
readers. 





Dear Mr. Lawder, 

In Part 3 of Bruce Holmgren’s Pub- 
lic Relation series, he mentions watch- 
ing vacant houses as a public relation 
service. We are using this service and 
have enlarged on it so that people 
talk about it long after their return 
home. 

We keep a file card system on all 


vacant houses and list the houses on | 


the daily bulletin. Each officer makes 
a daily report of the time he checks 
the house and all daily checks are 


tallied on a master sheet. When the | 


people return home we serd them a 
personal letter telling how many times 
the house was checked and inviting 
them to call us again. 

I have found that this letter has 
brought the department some of the 
most favorable publicity that any 
Chief could desire. It is certainly worth 
the few minutes it takes to drop the 
person a letter. 


I thought you might be interested in| gapges AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 
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May, 1955 


BLACKINTON BADGES dec- 
orated with beautiful 
enamel colors have a qual- 
ity that just cannot be 
matched. Ask your equip- 
ment supplier to show you 
a BLACKINTON hard 
enamel badge and see for 
yourself. 


Ask your equipment dealer or =x, 
uniform supplier to show you 


BLACKINTON BADGES. 





a). 


It takes temperatures like this to fire 
in the hard enamels that are applied 
to BLACKINTON BADGES. Scientifi- 
cally controlled temperatures in the 
baking operations are of pri- 
mary importance in producing a 
bright long lasting enameled 
badge finish. 




























Expert enamelers care- 
fully fill in all of the @ 
lettering with smooth q 
shining enamel. 


H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS 
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NOW!... THE coat 
THAT’S DESIGNED FOR 


GREATER SAFETY! 
NEW POLICE RAINCOAT 


IN HIGH VISIBILITY 
& YELLOW 


(or black) 


@ Regular weight for 
colder climates 
lightweight for warmer 
areas. 


@ Sizes to fit all police- 
men . . . lightweight 
coats to fit all police- 
women. 


@ Coated inside as well 
as outside with choice 
of Rubber or Neoprene 
Latex. Guaranteed 
100% waterproof ... 


will not peel. 
@ Seams guaranteed not to leak or come 
apart. 


@ Lighter in weight but tougher — more pli- 
able, flexible — easier to work in. 


@ Will fold or roll neatly... 
pactly. 


more com- 


@ Will not mildew even if folded damp. 


@ Snap closures in front, bottom vent in rear 
— larger arm sockets permit free movement — 
larger cut-through slash pockets accommodate 
bulky books — no lining to snag on firearms. 


Cap-covers to match . . . three sizes — S-M-L 


FROG BRAND® 
W rite for 


folder 


and prices 





| THE H. M. SAWYER & SON CO. | 
120 Thorndike St. Cambridge, Mass.! 
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A Chief’s Editorial . . (Page 3) 


He must have a ready thumb for the 
ringing of countless doorbells until it 
opens the door which leads to the 
breaking of his case. Time and season 
cease to exist. A watch must only indi- 
cate to him the time of the next ap- 
pointment. He who places a time limit 
on the extent of his investigation will 
find that the hour of success never 
strikes. 

This man must have the ability to 
look into the eyes of those he inter- 
rogates and to read in their depths 
whether they lie or tell the truth. He 
must sense in the little flick of the 
iris the many little artifices and stra- 
tagems with which they endeavor to 
cover the trail of a wanted man. The 
twitch of a cheek, the droop of a lip, 
the shift of an eye, and a tremor in 
the voice all mean definite somethings 
to a good investigator and convince 
him of either the honesty or the dupli- 
city of the person he is interviewing. 

To this man a crime scene is the 
opening chapter in a book of glorious 
achievement. For him there is no 
drudgery in the tireless combing of 
rooms and terrain looking for that 
small, minute clue that will break the 
case wide open and send the guilty 
to jail or to the gallows. This man will 
know how to identify, preserve, and 
maintain the continuity of every piece 
of evidence so that once it is produced 
in court, it will hammer home its facts 
and not be worthless because of his 
inability and carelessness. Until they 
invent a machine which can perform 
all of these backbreaking duties, the 
investigator will be the backbone of 
law enforcement. 

The police investigator is the pro- 
fessional of the corps. Upon him de- 
pends the ability and effectiveness of 
a police department in making or 
breaking cases. His achievements are 
the bannerlines of your daily news- 
paper. His shortcomings are reflected 
in the rising tide of local crime which 
he has neither the courage or capa- 
bilities to stem. His life is either a 
dedication to the principles and ethics 
of law enforcement which consumes 
his entire being with a determination 
to destroy crime in all its various forms 





Write for 100 Page Catalog 
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2810 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 12, IIL. 
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and phases, or else is a payroll :.rone 
dressed in fancy, smart-boy c othes 
and holds his position through ; olitj- 
cal influence or his ability to ser\« the 
wrong people at the right time. 


There is always a job for a good 
investigator. In this machine a he 
stands as a splendid example an 


individual who can never be re) laced 
in the field of law enforceme: He 
may be old, may be young; he may be 
fat, he may be thin; he may be tall, 
he may be short, but he always wins 
the respect and confidence with whom 
he deals because they know he pos- 
sesses that quality of determination 
and ability which enables him to over- 
come unsurmountable odds. 


Letters (Page 23) 
the results of dropping the home owner 
a letter and suggest it to other depart- 
ments. 


Yours very truly, 
C. E. Patterson 
Chief of Police 
Newton, Kansas 
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| New Secret Recorder 
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ee 


with Built-In Microphone 
and Playback Facilities 


Available for the first time, a really secret and 
dependable tape recorder for your investigative 
work with full assurance of catching every word 
and whisper. Specifically designed for all forms 
of fool-proof sure-fire investigative work. 
Completely self-contained, operates anywhere! 


Briefcase ingeniously camouflaged to open, 
without disclosing recorder in operation. In-built 
super-sensitive microphone plus new circuits 
record all sounds from a whisper to a oor. 
Picks up whispers at a distance of 12 feet and 
ordinary speech at 100 feet. Secret latch switch 
operates recorder. Provides 1% hours of unin- 
terrupted recording time. Built-in headphone 
playback. Tapes also play back on any % 
ips recorder. 

Available to all legitimate commercial, profes 
sional, industrial, municipal, stote and federal 
investigative agencies. 

For Complete 
Direct Factory Prices 


Technical Information ana 


Write to Dept LO: 


AMPLIFIER. CORP. of AMERICA 


398 Broadway, N Y. 13, N. Y 
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Anti-Rust Spray 

A new product by Gard Industries, 
Inc., 733 Green Bay Rd., Wilmette, Til. 
one of the nation’s leading aerosol 
producers, is Gard Anti-Rust Spray. 
Packaged in Gard’s push-button con- 





tainer, this new rust proofer contains 
silicones and polar compounds specially 
formulated to prevent rust and cor- 
rosion in outdoor storage for a year 
and, in indoor storage, for five years. 
The substance is a non-creeping, self- 
healing film that displaces water and 
neutralizes fingerprints on guns, tools, 
and other equipment. 

Gard anti-rust spray is completely 
compatible with all lubricating oils and 
greases, and can be polished to provide 
an almost invisible protective film or 
it can be left intact as sprayed—giving 
a slightly more durable and visible 
protective film. The spray can be ap- 
plied directly to wet metal; it will com- 
pletely displace all water present. 

The container retails for $1.25. (Less 
than lc per sq. foot of rust protection). 
It is covered by a 100% money back 
guarantee. For additional information 
contact the manufacturer direct or 
circle #39 on the enclosed Reader 
Service Card. 





Mobile Antenna Stabilizer 

The “Whip Flexor” designed by 
Vaaro Div., Davis Electronics, Box 
#1247, Burbank, Calif., keeps the mobile 
receiving antenna, or whip, in a per- 
pendicular position while the car is 
moving. Signal fading while traveling 
at high speeds is directly caused by 
the swaying of the lower section (volt- 
age portion) of the mobile antenna, 
In relation to the car body. This affects 
loading and therefore varies output 
and receiving signals. 

This problem is overcome through 
the elimination of a base spring and 
by utilizing a Vaaro “Whip Flexor,” 
above the rigidly mounted loading coil. 
The attachment serves a dual purpose: 
1. It is designed to keep the whip per- 





pendicular at high speeds thus pre- 
venting bad “QSB”. 2. It also permits 
the whip to be brought down in a hori- 
zontal plane for storage in a garage or 


VAARO 
“WHIP 
CLAMP® 





for passing through low, thickly wooded 
areas, etc. 

It is constructed of heavy duty 
square steel wire spring, and cadmium 
plated. Has very low impedence by 
means of a heavy flexible cable, center 
connected. List—$3.95. 

The “Whip Clamp” device fastens 








the whip securely down to the 
car roof level. It can be securely fast- 
ened to roof water-drain of any car 
without damage to finish, and can be 
installed in 30 seconds. For additiona) 
information write to the manufacturer 
direct or circle #40 on the enclosed 
Reader Service Card. 





Neon Pedestrian Signal 
The Autoflow ALLDW Neon Pedes- 
trian Signal, designed around a stand- 





ard A-11 Signal Housing, is announced 
by Southern Signals, Inc., 222 Beach 
(Continued on Page 30) 








Adjusts to operator's ideal height 


12345A Telegraph Road 








Has Operating Advantages of Heavier 4-Wheel Power Machines Plus Lightness of 
Weight, Greater Maneuverability and Low Cost of 2-Wheel Machines 


Check These Important New Bonus Benefits: 


@ Carries the full weight-load 
Upright when you run it @ Upright when you park it 

Makes straight lines faster with much less effort 

Stays “on track" with minimum operator direction 

Makes straight, curved and skip lines with equal ease 

Portable—easy to transport and clean 

Converts to 2-wheel machine for narrow, crowded areas, in a minute 


H. C. SWEET COMPANY 


The NEW 
Florline UPRIGHT 
Marking Machine 


actually 


2 Fine Machines 
IN ONE! 
$117.50 





Detroit 39, Michigan 
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Modern Selif Defense 


By R. H. Sigward 


Note: This is the twenty-second in q 
series of articles written for LAW 
IND ORDER by R. H. Sivgwara. 
formerly instructor of the lL Ai 
Force Military Police, and now di 
rector of the Sigward Health Sty 
dios, 139 W. 54th Street, New York 
City 


We are devoting the entire article 
in this issue to 20 pictures which jj- 
lustrate breaking one of the most dif- 
ficult holds to which you might be sub- 
jected by a criminal who knows some 
jiu-jitsu himself. Here your opponent J 
knows his stuff! } 


How to Break 
Neck-Wrist Carry 











128-1. Here is the predicament. 
128-2. Turn suddenly to your left, 
128-3. bending your knees, 

128-4. and tuck your head 
128-5. under his left arm. 
128-6. Now straighten up ' 
128-7. and fling your left arm ; 








> 
3 
ee eee ee 


Notes 


Police Trained to Spot 
Actions of Mentally Ill 

Eight hours of instruction hzve been 
given the policemen of Arlington 
County, Va., on the best way to handle 
people who are mentally ill. 

The course is one of three innova- 
tions in police training and testing re- 
ported by the Civil Service Assembly 
The others concern a special course in 
hunting slayers by the Detroit, Mich. 
police department and machine tests 
of driving skills of policemen in the 
New York City department. 

The Arlington course was not pre- 
sented with the aim of making ther- 
apists out of policemen but rather to 
acquaint policemen with the many 
types of abnormal behavior that can 
be expected from the mentally ill and 
how to act without harming afflicted 
persons. The instruction was given in 
cooperation with the northern Virginia 
Chapter of the National Association 
for Mental Health. 





Homicide Course 
A special homicide investigation 
course is designed by the Detroit Po- 
lice Department to give the city an 
easily mobilized force of trained de- 
tectives in the event of complicated 
cases where a number of leads devel- 
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Modern 
Self 


Defense 


128-8. around his right arm 

128-9. above the elbow 

128-10. and lock his elbow, 

128-11. squeezing his right fore- 
arm 

128-12. tightly against your left 
side. 

128-13. Pivot on your left foot to 
the left, and put the heel of the right 
hand against his shoulder. 

128-14. Your left hand locks over 
your shoulder-holding right forearm 
(see Key #18. Sept. 1953, page 10). 

128-15. Step with your right leg 

128-16. behind him 

128-17. and throw him 

128-18. over your outstretched leg. 

128-19. He will fall on his side. 

128-20. Hold on to your Arm Bar. 
Fall with your right knee on his 


floating ribs. 





News and Notes 


op and need to be followed in a hurry. 
The plan is that in about three months 
enough men will be trained to allow 
each precinct to have at least two 
detectives who are familiar with all 
phases of homicide work. 

After training—which involves ob- 
serving autopsies, talking to suspects, 
learning courtroom procedures, and 
getting acquainted with regular homi- 
cide officers at headquarters—the men 
will return to their regular duties but 
will be prepared to help the head- 
quarters staff when needed. 


Police Drivers Tests 

Drivers of New York’s police vehi- 
cles will have their psycho-physical 
reactions tested on new machines that 
are designed to show up drivers’ weak- 
nesses, so that they can be corrected. 

The testing equipment includes a 
machine that records a subject’s re- 
action to a change in traffic signals, a 
field-of-vision instrument that finds 
how far he can detect movement on 
the side even though looking ahead, 
and a device called a _ tele-binocular 
that shows color perception, sharpness 
of vision, and ability to judge dis- 
tances. The machines have been in- 
stalled in the Police Academy and 
were a gift of an insurance company. 
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Have you solved 
a Traffic Problem? 
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their town. For every story ay 

published we will pay $25 
to the writer. Keep the 
story within 500 words 
and enclose a “‘before” and 
“after” picture. Published 
articles are eligible to com- 
pete for the beautiful pol- 
ished wood wall shield 
LAW AND ORDER 
TRAFFIC TROPHY. Re- 
member — it is not the 


literary excellence of the 





article that wins... It 
is the PROBLEM and the 
SOLUTION. Get busy 


now. 


Send your story to: 
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1475 Broadway 


New York 36, N. Y. o , ‘ 
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Honor System For Motorists 

According to the American Public 
Works Association, an honor system 
in paying tolls is on trial at three of 
the six ramps of New Jersey’s Garden 
State Parkway. This system is in ef- 
fect between midnight and 8 a.m. 
when there is not enough business to 
justify keeping a collector on duty. At 
last reports it seemed to be working 
out. 

During those hours, a sign over the 
box where the collector usually stands 
says “We Trust Our Public. Please 
Deposit 10¢ Toll Here. Thank You. 
New Jersey Highway Authority.” 


™ BE ON THES TANT ALERT 
e : All Departments Can Now Listen to » Vital Message 


MONITORADIO for a thoroughly © Nation's mogst\complete line of 


coordinated 2-way communica- monitor receivers. , 
tion system. Crystal controjied a tunable for 


Now every member of every de- ~ a FM munication 
partment can have radio com- - 
munication for as little as $49.95 . ee ree eee 


Write today for further information. ® Certified for civil defense use. 


MONITORADIO RADIO APPARATUS CORPORATION 
7900 Pendleton Pike, Indianapolis 26, Ind. Phone CHerry 2466 
For further information circle 2219 on Readers Service Cord 








practice because children and adults 
fished them out. The Ford foundry 
offered to dispose of them once and 
for all and the offer was accepted. 
In Richmond, most dangerous wea- 


mond, Va. the police academy uses 
confiscated weapons as training aids 
for new members of the police force. 

Once every six months, the Detroit 
police turn over the weapons they have 


the 


Disposing of Weapons 
It is important that the weapons 
police take from criminals be disposed 
of completely so they do not find their 
way back into the hands of the lawless. 
Two methods of dealing with such 
weapons have come to the attention of 
imerican Municipal Association. 


collected to the Michigan State Police 
which then ships the load to the Rouge 
plant foundry of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. There the guns are reduced to 
molten metal. An idea of the problem 
involved in destroying such weapons 
may be gained from the fact that one 
recent shipment to the foundry con- 
tained 900 pistols, 350 shotguns and 
rifles and 5,000 knives. 


pons are also destroyed. But a few 
samples of each variety—guns, brass 
knuckles, knives, ice picks, and black- 
jacks are kept to show recruits so they 
will be familiar with the kinds of in- 
struments they might have to combat. 

The academy will also dispose of 
weapons brought in by lawful citizens 
who want to get rid of them. These 





An auto manufacturer disposes of 
guns and the like for the Detroit, 
Mich. police by melting them. In Rich- 


might include war mementos, like 


The police used to dump the weapons 
bombs or hand grenades. 


into the Detroit River but stopped that 


Highway 


Uniforms for Policemen and Policewomen 
Represent the Finest in Tailoring, Fit and Value 





The HIGHWAY reputation for 
dependable service assures you of 
receiving what you want,—when 


you want it,—as you want it. 


Prices and swatches available on request. Write for 
the name of the HIGHWAY dealer in your area. 


Style P.W.41. This regulation Policewomen’s 
uniform was created by a designer especially 
qualified for women’s garments. We do not 
modify men’s patterns for women’s use. 
HIGHWAY is currently producing uniforms 
for Policewomen throughout the United 
States. Write us for list of departments we 
now serve. 


Style 43A 
Specify if Sam 
Brown Belt is used. 


Highway Outfitting Co. Ine. 


3 East 28th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. Tel: Murray Hill 9-6360 
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F YOU are old enough to have 

memories of the “days gone by”, 
then you can certainly verify the 
fact that your police profession has 
made great forward strides in adapt- 
ing new methods and equipment, 
during the past twenty-five years. 

Our streets and highways today 
are used by millions of motor cars. 
Growing along with the automobile 
industry has come a new branch of 
law enforcement called the depart- 
ment of traffic. Modern discoveries 
for the control of traffic such as the 
use of radar and speed timers, new 
signals, signs, traffic lights, parking 
meters, are all part of the modern 
equipment of this comparatively new 
branch of law enforcement. 

All of this introduction is merely 
a preface to the statement—“If you 
think we have made progress in the 
past twenty-five years—wait and see 
what happens during the next twenty- 
five years. . .. You ‘aint seen noth- 
ing yet’.” 

During the last days of March | 
attended a press conference which 
was held at the Radio Engineering 
Show here in New York. Truthfully, 
my knowledge of electronics wouldn’t 
win any prizes and much of what was 
said might just as well have been 
spoken in a foreign language. But 
there was one subject that fired my 
imagination. Engineers are even now 
speaking about space stations, rockets 


From the Editor 


and trips out into space. Previously 
I had classified this subject with 
Buck Rogers or Capt. Video . . . but 
not any more. These radio men 
have taken them from the world of 
fantasy and they are very nearly a 
practical reality. At this conference 
I heard learned scientists and engi- 
neers speak of what had been ac- 
and what the 


holds in the world of electronics. 


complished, future 

The thought occurred to me that 
all of this might very well be the 
concern of the police for I can 
visualize outer space patrols. If life 
does exist on other planets, a liaison 
department with reciprocal agree- 
ments will be necessary. There was 
a time when a law enforcement of- 
ficer thought about the 


of a criminal “skipping the country” 


possibility 


—now he may be able to “skip the 
earth”. 

Well, it still seems pretty fantastic 
but it no longer is an impossibility. 

One item which was most interest- 
ing was a “memory” camera dis- 
played by Raytheon. This camera 
would take moving pictures as any 
television camera does but at any 
“frame” it could “freeze” and even 
if you walked out of the range of 
the camera your picture would re- 


main on the receiver. For law en- 





This is it! 


Your Patrol Car 


one uses. 
Write 
M. A. HALLIGAN 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 





The Halligan Tool* 


(The most useful piece of emergency equipment 
in a patrol car) 


is in service for 24 hours every day and must 
make many emergency calls. Be sure the Halligan 
Tool is part of its equipment. 
used to pry open doors when forced entry is neces- 
sary. It weighs only 8 lbs, is about 30” long and 
does the job of six tools. With crow-bar teeth at 
one end and a 3 sided combination hook, axe and 
sledge at the other, this tool has a thousand and 


1505 Metropolitan Avenue 
New York 62, N. Y. 





This tool can be 
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forcement. the use of a closed TV 
circuil would allow the sending of a 
“wanted” man’s picture nationwide. 
The picture could be transmitted for 
a moment and be “captured” in every 
camera on the circuit. 

Just one more item of interest—I 
saw a man send a Morse Code mes- 
sage into a machine and saw it come 
out on a teletype machine—ready for 
anyone to read. If he makes a mis- 


take on the letters . . . the machine 


prints a question mark. It will not 
accept mistakes. 


It's a wonderful world we are 


living in—but, police work is going 
to grow ever more complicated, and 


scientific! 


(Page 25) 


Equipment News . 


St., Shreveport, La. The complete unit 
consists of a standard housing, a tube 
housing, and a hood. 

The tube housing and hood assembly 
can be attached to any standard ad- 
justable Autoflow signal assembly by 
removing the existing door and optical 
unit assembly and replacing it with the 
neon unit. No changes are required 
to the standard equipment. 

Complete ALLDW Neon signal units 
may be used with existing signals or 
in new applications, mounting on 
standard mounting brackets. The units 
are available with “Don’t Walk” or 
“Walk”—“Wait” tubes as may be de- 
sired. 

The inside of the housing and hood 
are finished flat back and the outside 
finished with a coat of primer and two 
individually baked coats of enamel 
either Federal Yellow or Dark Green. 
(Other colors on special request.) Ad- 
ditional data may be obtained by con- 
tacting the manufacturer direct oF 
circle #41 on the enclosed Readef 
Service Card. 


Law and Order 
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| TV 
of a 
wide. 
d for 
every FEDERAL = 
WL Coaster ‘1 
st—I Siren 
mes- 
come 3 
vy for J The night stick and the gun are standard police equipment because — 
mis § they are necessary protection in law and order enforcement. The pettrol 
chine car was added as another tool to overcome the fast get-a-away of law 
| not breakers with modern transportation. To move these vehicles through 
traffic rapidly and safely law enforcement officers were given the privi- 
- lege of using a siren. 
going fy The privilege of using these tools has sometimes been abused. Pro- 
. and hibiting their use will eliminate these abuses but will also eliminate 
é the effectiveness of law enforcement. The answer is proper training 
and discrimination in the use of these necessary tools. 
- unit § A good siren is a necessity for law enforcement. Use it 
— } wisely when necessity dictates. Its availability is a privi- 
embly ff lege that can save lives. You need your siren just as you 
d ad- § need your patrol car and gun. Ask for the privilege of 
ly by having and using a reliable, adequate siren to increase 
ptical ° P 
h the fF your efficiency and safety and use it to enhance the 
yuired Ff reputation of your department. You need a FEDERAL 
; SIREN and a FEDERAL BEACON RAY light to produce the 
bay Famous maximum return for your efforts. 
Z F.. FEDERAL 
ts . 
oa Beacon Ray Light 
e de- F & D & R A L formerly: Federal Enterprises, Inc. | 
hood 
utside 
a te SIGN and Bi. 7.¥5 | 
yreen. : 
a 8707 S. State St., Chicago 19, I. Corporation 
ct oF 
teader 
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PROTECTION 


Metealt 


UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Metcalf’s P & F All-Wool, Stock-Dyed Blue 
Serge (#386) Is the Only Police and Fire- 
man’s Uniform Fabric in America... TESTED 
and CERTIFIED by United States Testing Co.! 


* 


oa 
METCOLF'S The United States Testing Co., one of America’s 
oldest impartial testing laboratories, tests all 
Metcalf P & F Stock-Dyed Blue Serge (#386)... 
@ continuous program of quality control. 
& As a result of this “third degree,” Metcalf’s 
Z 386 is the only police and fireman's uniform 
/ P 7 fabric in America approved and certified for: 
> 4“ 
~ 


£G i] rf unifor n 
TESTED AnD Py \ Color uniformity = kage 


‘ e@ All wool con- 
rie struction @ Abrasion 


_ s © Fastness to light, 
ee bs ovetiny ——_* foment tl 
by: Y @ Strength and dry cleaning. 


Tropical Weights; serges, 10-20 oz.; elastiques, 
19 and 28 oz. 


! is your protection. 
% 


TESTING CO. . METCALF BROS. & CO., INC. 


2 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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